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the same conviction. With Air domination the mtegrity
of our adjacent neighbours, is even more important. From
time immemorial have we been wrapped up in the mainten-
ance of certain conditions on the Continent, on the stabilizing
of unstable components. Even when in mid-Victorian
times Manchester and the industrial prosperity was changing
England, we fought the Crimea} badly no doubt, but for
the same reason.

Sir Austen Chamberlain has said that there is nothing
more likely to produce Napoleon's dream of a combination
against Britain than a policy of Isolation, of standing aloof
from our neighbours' troubles. As the Emperor Napoleon
dreamed of bringing Europe against England, whose fault
was that she would not let Europe be bullied by one man
or nation, so for very similar reasons did the Kaiser, as
we know from his notes3 plan our downfall. The results
have been the same to those who planned, but then up
to now we have always when the pinch came, stood in
with our neighbours, for that European, not British principle,
the 'Balance of Power'.

By Locarno we have guaranteed each of the powers
their safety, including Germany, who therefore need not for
the moment, be so anxious at the wall of steel which does
undoubtedly, and of some design surround her. Wherever
we turn, trade, exchange, maintenance, tradition, obliga-
tions, friendship, support, all point to the fact that to leave
Europe to stew in its own. juice unsupported and unhelped,
must turn the world against us.

We ourselves are in it for all time, long indeed before
Caesar came out of Gaul. Moreover, the very threat that
we shall remove our support is, behind the scenes, one
of the most potent ways in which we use our influence.

Sir Austen Chamberlain refers also to the belief of France
that a definite statement of our intention of going to war
in 1914 would have stopped the outbreak altogether, at
any rate at that juncture. This suggestion has already